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which are sold at an insignificant price. Private
enterprise has issued works of artistic popularisa-
tion in which one knows not what to admire
most, the exceptional character of the works or
the prices at which they are put into the hands
of readers. Art, which under the Empire was
the privilege of the few, has come to be the
common heritage of the many. If this popu-
larisation has been attended with debasing uses
of a noble power, it is true of almost all the arts
of peace, and in all countries.

As to philosophy, until the foundation of the
Republic it had been discouraged by the Church,
and consequently by the government, as danger-
ous. It had never enjoyed freedom. It is a
sad fact to repeat that French philosophy never
was free. In order to exist, it had been com-
pelled to be extremely considerate of theology and
the clergy who, at any time, could have secured
its exclusion from the schools. Another mis-
fortune of French philosophy was that it had
to be extremely literary to secure readers, as a
philosophical reading public had yet to be con-
stituted. The finest works on the subject were
rather literary philosophical discussions, with-
out any fundamental principles, than philosophy
itself. At best it was the eclecticism of Cousin
corrected by his disciples. Even in this form it